IS    POLAND    LOST?

did not hesitate to set the economically discon-
tented Polish peasants against them. It was not
until the '70*5 that the Poles under Austria were
granted almost complete cultural liberty, far-
reaching autonomy in Galicia, and a considerable
say in the policy of the Monarchy as a whole. It
was at the proposal of Count Julius Andrdssy the
elder that Emperor Francis Joseph agreed, in
1869, to grant Galicia the autonomy to which the
province was entitled under the decision of the
Vienna Congress.

After this the Poles were quite contented under
the double-headed eagle, though they never sur-
rendered their national ideals and continued
secretly to plot with the Russian Poles for the
liberation of Poland. The Austrian Government,
in turn, was satisfied with the Poles, who were
good citizens.

Very different was the lot of the Poles who were
living under Prussian rule. Although personal
persecution of the Poles had abated before the
advent of Bismarck, and the Polish regions had
gained such external advantages as a good system
of sanitation, the Bismarckian policy of 'extermina-
tion3 was carried through with true Prussian ruth-
lessness and thoroughness. The educational system
given to the Poles was excellent, but it was purely
German, and designed to eradicate the Polish
language and Polish culture. The Poles were also
mercilessly oppressed in the economic field.
Whereas before the Revolution of 1848 this
tendency had been comparatively mild, during the
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